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From Bentley’s Miscellany—Edited by Boz. 


Communicated, by the Author, to the Parlour Review. 


AN EXCELLENT OFFER. 
BY MARMADUKE BLAKE. 
( Concluded.) 


Mr. Paine felt quite proud of his popular acquaintance; and, 
as pride was the only attribute through which it was possible 
to gratify or wound that gentleman’s feelings, of course he en- 
tertained as much regard for him as he could under any cir- 
cumstances feel for any one. Fraser was therefore a frequent 
visiter at his house, which, despite of the governor’s formality, 
was pleasant enough, for Caroline was always kind and cheer- 
ful, and ‘the children’ were never visible. 

Mr. Fraser soon became aware that his visits were rendered | 


. . ° —— 
more frequent by the attraction of Caroline’s society, while | 





she could not sometimes help acknowledging to herself that} 
her husband’s selfish coldness was not placed in the most | 
This | 
was a dangerous discovery; but just at the period when it| 


favourable light by a contrast with his agreeable friend. 


might have led to serious inroads ou her happiness, an accident 


the moment she did not heed the name, and, throwing it on | 


‘I have not learned to love her less,’ he said, when after- 


jone side, she pressed the terrified boy to her breast with hys-|)wards meditating on this circumstance, ‘and I love her too 


teric minglings ef tears and laughter. That afternoon Mr. 
Paine returned incompany with Fraser; and, as he entered, he 
received an account of what had happened. He was by no 
means moved, but went into the matter, and asked questions 
in a most cool and dignified manner. 
| ‘Really,’ he said, ‘I think this is a case we ought not to look 
over; and therefore 1 must move, that is, I would suggest, that 
|the boy should receive a very severe whipping.’ 
The motion, not being seconded, fell to the ground, and Mr. 
| Paine continued, 
| ‘Have you learned the name of the person by whom he was 
|accompanied home?’ 

Caroline recollected the card, and, without looking at it, 
handed it to her husband. 
| *Langton—Charles Langton, Raymond Buildings,’ ruminat- 
ed Mr. Paine; ‘1 don’t know the name.’ 
| ‘Good heavens!’ exclamed Caroline; ‘Charles Langton?’ 


| ‘Yes, my dear; is there anything so extraordinary in the 
name—is he any connexion of your family?’ 

| *Yes—no—that is, my father had a very old friend of the 
‘name of Langton, who lived near Sevenoaks.’ 


| ‘Ah,’ said the amiable Paine, who prided himself on the 


occurred which gave a new turn to her thoughts, and which |  gareastie, ‘Raymond Buildings are within a stone’s throw of 


tended to a catastrophe as unforeseen as it was fatal. 

At an early hour in the afternoon a servant who had charge 
of the children would frequently request permission to take the 
eldest, a fine boy six years of age, for a short walk. Her con- 
sideration for the health and mental improvement of her young 
charge invariably induced her to wend her way to Oxford- 
street, where, by a strange coincidence, she invariably met a 





| Sevenoaks.’ 


|| Mr. Paine had not observed any great peculiarity in Caro- 


\ 


| 


|| spectator of the scene, the emotion which Caroline betrayed 
| when the card was read did not pass unnoticed or unremein- 


|line’s manner; but he was excessively fond of giving utterance 
to an occasional sneer, which was the highest effort of his con- 


versational power. But with Fraser, who had been a silent 
| 


young gentleman in a flour-sprinkled jacket who emerged from || bered. 


a neighbouring baker’s, and with whom, though they only met 
on these oceasions, it afterwards appeared she was ‘keeping 
company.’ 
was told to ‘play about;’ and, with that inherent love of liberty 
which dwells in the human mind, the boy made a point of 


Durnig the period of their conversation the child 


availing himself of this permission by forthwith getting into 
all those spots which at other times he had been taught to 
shun. Occasionally a foot would become fixed between the 
iron gratings of an area in such a manner that he was unable 
to extract it; and then he would immediately roar as though 
he had been placed there by some tyrannical nursery-maid, 
and a crowd would collect to sympathise with his pangs, and 
At other times the gut- 
ter would seem to offer irresistible attraction; and in all cases 
the attentive guardian to whom he was entrusted consented 


at length to witness his extrication. 


not to tell her ‘missus’ of his delinquencies if he would pro- 
mise not to say a word about the young man from the baker’s, 
This system was carried on till it had nearly terminated in a 
serious event. 
the footway, was thrown down in attempting to escape from a 
carriage that was furiously approaching: in another instant the 
horses would have trampled upon him, had not a young man 
who observed his frightful situation rushed, heedless of danger, 
to the horses’ heads, and, with the aid of the coachman, arrest- 
ed their progress. The stranger learned from the boy his name 
and residence, conveyed him home, and, after giving an account 
of the accident, left a card with the footman to whom he de- 


Mr. Paine having on the subsequent day made strict inqui- 





|| tion to dine. 
| 


The child, having on one occasion stepped off 


||ries as to the respectability of the man who had saved his 
child, condescended to forward a note of thanks and an invita- 
This was immediately accepted, for Langton 
| vas not ignorant that the mother of the boy was his early 
] friend; and, although circumstances were so sadly altered, he 
|;could not resist an opportunity of renewing the acquaintance. 
The dinner to which he thus had the honour of being invited, 
\went off rather flatly. ‘There was a large party, principally 
|composed of that class of persons wha get their heads muddled 
in wool and tallow speculations during the day, and who at- 
|\tempt to become particularly brilliant and exclusive in the 
levening, when unfoitunatcly it generally happens that, despite 





their best exertions, 

\| 

1 

| “Let them dress, let them talk, let them act as they will, 
| _ ° : ons ie 

| The scent of the city will hang round thein still. 

| 


} . . 
Fraser, to whom Mr. Paine always looked as the enlivener 


lof his otherwise cold dinners, was on this occasion unusually 
|quiet, Langton and Caroline were mutually embarrassed, and 
|Mr. Paine’s platitudes grew more and more tiresome, till at 
\length, when the dessert made its appearance, he took an op- 
| portunity of effecting an elaborate speech, the object of which 


|have been created if the eldest child and only son of Mr. Paine, 





||any serious accident, and the gratitude which in consequence | my happiness was gone for ever. 





| well to see her comfort or fame lightly lost while it may be in 
my power to save her. 


It was always her nature to be easily 
led by the influence of others; and although her pliant disposi- 
tion may have linked her destiny with one whom it is evident 
|she can never love, yet she may still be saved from a more 
fearful sacrifice. I will see her, and in the recollection of our 
early friendship, as well as in the recent claim which I have 
“acquired upon her feelings, I will venture to speak boldly and 
sincerely. In warning her of the precipice on which she 
| Stands, she must not, however, be violently aroused to a sense 
|of danger which perhaps she has not yet acknowledged to her- 
‘self. I must first gently win her back to that spirit of confi- 
dence which we formerly knew, and, if I succeed in my ulti- 
mate aim, how slight in comparison will seem the peril from 
which I have saved the child, to that from which I shall have 
rescued the mother!’ 

Alas! that the morality of the young, which is so strong in 
thought, should be so weak in practice as it ever is. Here 
was another stone added to that pavement which is said to be 
composed of good intentions. 

Irom this time he became a frequent visiter in the Regent's 
Park, and the result of this course will be best given in the 
description of an interview between himself and Caroline which 
took place about three months afterwards, 

‘Caroline,’ said he, as during a morning call, which had 
been prolonged to a most unfashionable extent, he sate alone 
by her side, ‘I find you the same kind being that you always 
were; itis from that tenderness of feeling, which under hap- 
pier circumstances would have given additional value to your 
character, that I now dread an inroad on your peace. You 
confess that you are wearied with the cold and monotonous 
routine of your daily life, and that it is your fate to be linked 
with one who is incapable of understanding or returning any 
deep emotion of the heart; can you then wonder that I should 
tremble for your peace, when I see you flattered by the atten- 
tions of a man from whom I am afraid you have not been suf- 
ficiently discreet to conceal the disquiet which you suffer?’ 

‘Indeed, indeed you have mistaken me,’ exclaimed Caroline. 
‘I have neither been flattered by his attention, nor have I in 





|was to impress upon his friends the sensation which would || 


lof the firm of Paine, Grubb and Jones, had been the victim of 


| any way confided in him: to you only have I spoken thus. I 
|| was wrong, very wrong, in doing so; but you entreated me to 
| speak without reserve, and it is hardly kind of you now to tax 
| me with the fault.? As she said this, the tears started to her 
eyes, and as Langton gazed upon her he knew that the very 
confidence which had ~npeared so dangerous when he imagin- 
ed it to be given to another, was now unreservedly bestowed 
upon himself: did he remember his indignant anticipations of 
broken happiness and degraded character on the part of Caro- 
line, or did he apply to himself those rules which he had deem- 
Alas! no. He 
took her hand, and said in a voice which faltered with emotion, 


ed so necessary to be considered by another? 


‘Caroline, dear Caroline, I cannot bear to see you give way 
thus. Come, come, we must not have any tears: you may be 
very happy yet.’ 

‘No,’ she said, making a vain attempt to repress her sobs, 
‘I do not hope to be happy,—I have not deserved to be so; for 
I knew, when they wished me joy on my wedding-day, that 
But I must not talk thus to 





livered the child. About an hour afterwards the guardian ||they ought to entertain to the person by whom such an event| you, Charles; I have no right to trouble you with sorrows of 


angel returned in great alarm, when she was immediately 
favoured with unlimited leave of absence, and thereby enabled, 


her interesting friend. 
On the following morning, a paragraph, which ran as fol- 
lows, decorated the columns of the Morning Post. 


‘Yesterday, as Lady Crushmore’s carriage was going down || 


|| had been arrested. 


my own seeking. Besides,’ she continued, smiling bitterly 


|| ¢A shock so calamitous,’ he said, ‘has been averted by the} through her tears, ‘you are about to be married to one who 
literally as well as metaphorically, to ‘keep company’ with || intrepid conduct of Mr. Langton; and I must therefore beg that} cannot fail to love you, and I must claim no share in your 





| 
which he so seasonably displayed.’ 


he will accept the cordial thanks of this meeting,—that is, of| thoughts. 


Believe me, I will conquer every emotion that you 


myself and friends,—for the courage and presence of mind |'desire to be repressed. I will endeavour to be all that you 


would wish to see me,—indeed I will: only tell me that you 


This speech exhibited such a style of pompous foolery, that) are not oflended,—that you do not think less kindly of me than 


Oxford-street, it nearly passed over a child who had fallen | during its delivery Fraser was tempted to glance at Caroline | you have always done,—and that you will sometimes think cf 


before the horses: the boy was, however, rescued by a person || with peculiar significance, which seemed to intimate a consid-| her who, while she lives, ean never cease to think and pray 


Who happened to witness his perilous situation. We merely 
lotice the cireumstance in order that we may have the satis- 


faction of recording a noble instance of humanity on the part || 


of Lady Crushmore, who would not suffer the coachinan to 
drive on until he had inquired whether the child was hurt.’ 


she received the account of the accident: she took the card 


Which had been left by the stranger, but in the excitement of 


| 


1] 


'erable degree of contempt for her husband, and an idea that a| for you.’ 


She buried her face in her hands and wept bitterly. 


|| similar feeling could not be altogether a stranger to her bosom. | ‘Don’t, don’t speak to me now,’ she said, as her tears flowed 
Langton observed all this; and although it was with little} more quickly; and Langton, taking her hand, felt them falling 
surprise, for he knew that love is more easily alienated by| on his own. At that moment he considered himself pre-emi- 


|pride than any other sentiment, yet he could not help feeling | nently wretched; he pressed her head upon his shoulder, bid- 
It would be impossible to describe Caroline’s feelings when ||the most sincere regret that Caroline had entered upon that| ding her be more calm, and, as he imprinted one kiss upon 


| dangerous path, the first step of which is the condese 
to show to any man a feeling of this nature, 
' 





ending | her forehead,—a servant entered the room. 
|| ‘Did you ring, sir?’ 





No. 9. 


‘No!’ said Langton furiously, and the intruder disappeare d.'| moment when its gratification scemed most essential to their | 


Servants always think you ring at the very moment when you 
wish you were in a wilderness! 

The party who received Mr. Langton’s impetuous negative 
was a fat housemaid of extreme sensibility; and as the sensi- 
bility of liousemaids is usually concentrated upon themselves, 
on , in the deseription of the indignity she had received, 
any consideration for the character of her mis- 
tress ¢ al 1 not be expected to find a place. A committee was 
immediately formed in the pantry, where she related the ‘un- 


ry delic ate 


delicate’ conduct of that lady to her sympathising colleagues, 


and several strong resolutions were imimediately carried ex- | 


pressive of their unqualified admiration of virtue in general, 
aud their peculiar disapprobation of the deviation from its strict 
rules which had just been detailed; but as the said committee 
could not perceive any particular benefit to themselves that 
was likely to result from a disclosure to Mr. Paine, they de- 
termined to let the matter drop, and merely to suffer it to exist 
a3 an occasional topic to give intensity to those sublime denun- 
ciations of the wickedness of their betters in which they were 
to indulge round the kitchen fire, when their 
thoughts were glowing beneath the stimulus of an occasional 
bottle of wine which had been abstracted from the cellars of 
their ‘injured master.’ 


accustomed 


Of course, however, it was not to be expected that the know- | 
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We willingly draw a veil over the circumstances of this 


|happiness, must have admired the benevolence with which scene, and have only now to detail the events to which jt 


Providence has thus bestowed upon the mind a capability, 
|when it is 
doubled ardour upon another. But Mr. Paine was an excep- 
‘tion to this rule; he was rather the incarnation of a single feel- 
ing than a sharer in the complicated emotions of mankind. 
Pride was the only thing that he was conscious of,—the one 


point from which all his ideas radiated; and, when this was 


deprived of one pursuit, of falling back with re- | 


| ultimately led. 

The parting between Caroline and Langton on that dreadful 
night was final: he made an attempt to see her once more during 
the period of her suffering, but this she positively refused, 
The suicide of her unhappy husband caused some little talk at 
the time; but as it was proved, to the satisfaction of a coroner's 
jury, that his death took place on a Wednesday, and that upon 


destroyed, his existence might virtually be considered at an ‘that day he had written a short note which he had dated 


}end. 
From the moment that he had received the wretched scrawl, 


“Thursday,” they without hesitation returned a verdict of 


“Temporary Insanity,” and the newspapeps saw no reason 


‘the alteration which took place in this unhappy man was of | for departing from their usual plan, by attributing the rash act 


the most extraordinary kind. 


He had never been suspicious, | to any other cause than the unsuccessful result of some specu- 


for, loveless though he was, the possibility that h’s wife could | lations on the Stock Exchange. 


sink to frailty had never entered into his mind; but, when the | 


The world, (that is to say, those immediate connections who 


‘idea was once aroused, he seemed without hesitation to receive | became aquainted with the circumstances of the case,) upon 
/it as a truth; and that that truth should be forced upon him by i retrespect of the affair, condemned Mr. Paine for his pride, 


was an aggravation of the keenest kind. 
| that day broken. 
| ° 

the most despised among 


His spirit was from | 


those who showed him reverence |} 


| possessed a more enviable lot than it could ever be his fate to 1 


| know again. 


ae , 
Homage seemed a mockery, for he felt that'| with whom the said ‘world’ found no fault were—Mr. and 


‘the agency of a person who was evidently of the lowest class | Mr. Fraser for his politeness, and Caroline and Langton for 


their indiscretion;—the only persons mentioned in our story 


| Mrs. Gibbs! 
Mr. Paine had made no alteration in his will, and a large 
\| portion of his property was left to his widow during her life, 


For a few days the secret remained fixed in his own heart, | |Caroline passed some years in deep seclusion, devoting her- 


ledge of the circumstance should be concealed from their im- |—that heart which had songht to citadel itself in its indomi- || | Se If to the education of her children, and seeking consolation 


mediate circle of acquaintance; and as the green-grocer wished | 
he might drop if he ever breathed a syllable about it, and the 
milkwoman thanked Heaven that she never was a mischief- 
maker, of course the insulted housemaid ‘didn’t mind telling 
them,’ upon their promise of profound secrecy; which was es- 
pecially neceasary, as, with the exception of the servants on 
of Mr. Painc’s, and the nurserymaid opposite, not a 
soul knew a word about the matter. 

Now it so happened that the watchful being who had been 
discharged on account of the affair in Oxford-street, was one 
of those amiable characters by whom forgiveness of injuries is 
accounted a duty. She had carried out this principle so far, 
that, although she had been desired never to enter the house 
again, she would occasionally eall after dark to see her old 
fellow-servants, with whom she would sometimes take a glass 
of ale, in order to show how completely she had subdued those 
feelings of animosity which she might be expected to enter- 
tain towards the person at whose cost it was provided. She 
always seemed to take the same interest in the family as she) 
had formerly done, and, with a spirit of Christian charity | 
which did honour to her nature, she would sometimes declare 
‘that although they had injured her, yet she hoped it would | 
never come home to them.’ 


each sidi 


Any concealment from a person of this disposition was of 
course unnecessary; and, when she was made acquainted with 
the circumstance, her horror was unlimited. ‘Poor Mr. Paine, 
who was so much of a gentleman!—and Mrs. Paine, too, who 
always seemed to love the dear childrea so!—who would take 
eare of them now!—and then that Mr. Langton, she always 
But no,’ she continu- 
ed, her goodness of disposition again over-mastering every | 
other feeling, ‘1 won’t believe it, —I can’t do so; though 1 
know, Mary, that you wouldn’t tell a falsehood for the world, 
and, if you couldn’t speak well of anybody, would rather say | 
nothin’ at all.’ 

The reader will be surprised to learn that, although Mr. | 
Paine’s servants had acted with such praiseworthy reserve, a) 
letter was received by that gentleman at the insurance office 
of which he was chairman, (the seal bearing the royal arms, | 
which had been produced by the application of a sixpence; 
and the post-mark giving indications of the existence of a place | 
called *Goswell-street Road,’) the purport of which was as 
follows: 

‘Sin,—Nothin but my ankzicty for your peas of mind could 
indews me to writ this letter, which i am afeard will set your) 
fealings in a flame, & cause you grate distres. iam sorry to) 
say your confidens is abused, and that you have little idere of 
the fallshood which will be found in what i am goin to relate. | 

‘Your wife is uateew—the young man who pickt up Master 
Eddard when he would run into the rode, is one of her old| 
You may depend upon my assurance, for altho’ there 
is an animus signatur at, the bottem of this, the writer is a 
steddy young woman and knows what wickedness is. 

‘If you don’t take warnin by what I have writ you will per-| 
aps be unhappy all the rest of your days, and so I hope you) 
will. 


said from the first she never liked him! 


bows. 


‘From your sincere well-wisher, 
‘J. J.’ 
It is said that, for the deprivation of one sense, compensa- 
tion is not unfrequently given by an increased action which is 
acquired to the remainder; and those who have seen men cut) 
off from the enjoyment of some long-cherished feeling at the | 


table pride, and which was now crushed and powerless. 


those attentions had been encouraged or received—that of 
course was out of the question; but still 
He hesitated; and Fraser, deceived by the quictude of his 
manner, thought it a very good opportunity to say a few words 
upon a subject that had given him some little annoyance. He 





the gentleman in question, but’ (of course) ‘his opinion of Mrs. 
»aine’s correct feeling was so strong that he thought the mat-| 
ter need cause very little discomfort. Nevertheless, he ima- 


pected or desired,’ 

This was the confirmation that was sought—the vulgar let- 
ter was accurate enough—all the world were pointing at him. 
Fraser had noticed it, but in delicacy to his feelings, and in 
gallantry to his wife, had forborne to speak more explicitly: | 
he had no remedy; wronged as he was, he had no remedy. He 
might go into a court of justice, and there, in consideration of 


equal to about a tithe of his yearly income. He might kill the 


might exist at present, would be certified of the fact. No; his| 
course was run,—there was but one way left for him to pursue. | 

It was dusk on a summer’s evening, a few days after this, 
tha! Caroline and Langton met for the last time. 

‘Charles,’ she said, ‘it is not a resolution lightly formed; it 
has cost me a struggle which I knew I should experience, but 
which I never expected to have conquered, you must not see 
me more! Nay, do not utter one word of remonstrance; you 
may by so doing make the separation more bitter, bat you can- 
not shake my resolution. I dare not trust myself to say all; 
that now rushes to my mind; yet, perhaps, parting as we do 
for ever, I may be forgiven for saying that I always loved you: 


| this I could not help; but, with sucha feeling, I ought to have 


shown more strength of mind than to have sacrificed your hap- 
piness and my own even to a parent’s wish. 
and it is right that the penalty should be borne. Farewell! 
You can appreciate al] that I now su‘tcr, and you will tell me 
that you love me better for the determination which I have 
made. Believe me, a time will come when you will praise 
God that I had sufficient strength to endure the agony of this 
trial. We have been very foolish,—we ought never to have 
|met; but thank Heaven that, having met, we have escaped 
from guilt. There, now leave me—pray leave me, and as 

At this moment they were interrupted by a hasty knock at 
the street door; they stood still fora moment: it was Mr. Paine. 
He seemed, upon entering, to make some inquiries of the ser- 
vant: he ascended the stairs, paused for an instant at the 
drawing-room door, as if about to open it, and then with a 
hurried step ascended to his dressing room above. Caroline 
and Langton moved not; they seemed to dread some coming 
event, and yet they had no definite ground for fear. Several 
minutes elapsed: at length Langton smiled and was about to 
speak, when they heard a heavy, lumbeiing fall upon the floor 
above, followed by a long, low groan, the sound of which was 
never afterwards forgotten. 








| 


readily avowed ‘that he entertained no very high opinion of, 





| 


his shame being recorded upon oath, he might receive a sum 


man; and then also the world, with whom suspicion wed 


| 





I failed to do so, || 


At | in the exercises of re ligion, wherein alone she could hope that 
lle ngth to Fraser, by whom his altered manner had been remark- | it might be found. 
ed, he ventured to ask, with an air of foreed coldness, ‘Whether | present year; and an extract from a letter addressed to Langton, 
it had ever occurred to him that Mr. Langton had been in the | which was discovered among her papers 


She died at the commencement of the 


| » May serve to con- 


habit of paying more than proper attentions to the mother of | clude her history, and to impart a moral which may not be al- 
'the boy whom he had rescued!—he did not mean to hint that | together vain. 


‘You will perhaps be surprised at this request,’ (she had 


children,) ‘but, after all that I have suffered, I could not feel 
one moment's peace if I thought it possible that in the course 
of events a similar fate might attend uponthem. Edward will 
require little care,—to the girls my anxiety is directed: the 
destiny of women is too often fixed when they possess little 
power of judging wisely for themselves; and, even if they 
| should possess this power, strength of character is required to 





gined it would be as well to intimate to Mr. Langton that his, ‘enable them to resist all other influences, and to abide firmly 
constant attendance in the Regent’s Park was no longer ex-|| by the judgment they have formed. 


Remembering that my 
| fate was thus rendered unhappy, you will not hesitate to guard 
| my children against the misery which I have endured. Watch 
over them, I entreat you; and let that love which, when it was 
bestowed upon me, could lead only to sorrow, descend upon 
them with the consciousness of purity. I know that you will 
do this; I know, above all, that in affairs of the heart you will 
| consult their feelings of affection rather than their dreams of 
pride; and while, on the one hand, you prohibit a union that 
might degrade them, you will, on the other, be equally cautious 
never to enforce the acceptance of “an excellent offer.” ’ 





THE LAST OF THE BANDITS. 


I much admired, and have often thought of, two pictures of 
| Horace Verney’s, which I saw in the Exposition des Tableauz, 
of I forget what year, at Paris; in truth to nature, in conception 
and character, they leave nothing to desire. They were painted 
at Rome; and represent, one, the attack of brigands,—and the 
other, the death and confession of the captain of the gang after 
their falling into the hands of the dragoons. 

Much has been written, too, on the subject of these outcasts 
of society; but no description of their manner of life and habits 
can compare with Washington Irving’s “Painter’s Story,” or 
rather Charles de Chatillon’s own adventures, when carried off 
from Lucien Bonaparte’s villa at Frescati, in mistake for that 
| prince. 

The times are grown degenerate; brigandage is no longer a 
profession; bandits, like the Mohicans, are become extinct, and 
from ‘Terracina to Forli, travellers have now-a-days no chance 
of meeting with a Paolo Ucelli, a Fiesole Ogagna, a De Cesaris, 
ora Barbone. I remember traversing that tract at a period 
when I expected every moment to see some of these freebooters 

|in their picturesque costume peep from behind every projecting 
rock, Civilization and morality have stifled all sentiment;— 
the Neapolitan frontier is become a Salvator Rosa without its 
figures. 

When I landed at Civia Vecchia from the steamer, I in- 
quired ofthe landlord of the inn whether the redoubtable Barbone 
was still an inmate of the fortress; and, on his answering in 
the affirmative, obtained an order to visit the place. Under the 
escort of one of the Pope’s carabiniers, behold me then in the 
shadow of that colossal edifice! 

It was built by Michael Angelo, and, like all his works, 
whether in architecture, statuary, or painting, is stamped with 














the grandeur of his genius. Its stupendous bastions, its 


entreated that he would undertake the guardianship of her’ 








. 
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ponderous gateway, seem built for eternity. Every stone isa 
rock such as Briareus and his earth-born brothers might have 
hurled against Jupiter, in that Titantic war described with 
such sublime obscurity by Hesiod. 

The gendarme was, as is common to all the tribe of cicerones, 
talkative—not respecting the building, for he had never heard 
of the great architect, but concerning its then inhabitants. He 


he ravaged like a pestilence the Pontifical states. But I 
expected to obtain information from the fountain-head, and 
checked his loquacity. 

Our hero had, twice before his present captivity, made terms 
with the Papal government. Once he was placed with Marocco 
and Garbarone, two worthy confreres, in the seminary of Ter- 
racina; and, just as the priests began to consider him an exam- 


mountains, where this wolf of the fold barbarously murdered 
all those whose fathers would not, or could not, pay the exor- 
bitant ransom demanded. 

One only of the prisoners escaped the proscription, and the 
circumstance is acurious one. They were bound two and two, 
and after great privations and fatigues,—for they were dragged 
into fastnesses almost inaccessible,—an order was given for 
their execution. One had already fallen by the stiletto, when 
his companion invoked Sant’ Antonio, the patron saint of 
brigands, and that name saved him. It is a hint worth know- 
ing. Should any future Barbone arise, remember to call upon 
Saint Anthony! 

Barbone afterwards became keeper of the chateau of St. 
Angelo, the great prison at Rome; but quickly relapsed into 
r his old practices, the last of which exceeded in ferocity the rest. 

Not far from Forli, an Englishman of distinction, whose 
name I will not mention, was stopped on his way to Rome. 
They plundered the father, and carried off the daughter. On 
reaching his destination he put a price on Barbone’s head; but 





one tnorning a box arrived, which, instead of his, contained | 


that of the daughter! 

The revolting recollection of this ruffian’s cruelty made me 
pause as I stood in the portal and thought of that of the Inferno, 
for which it would have been no bad model; and thought, too, 
of the giants who guarded it, whose arms, as they wildly 

_ brandished them, looked in the distance like the vans of wind- 

+ mills (the original, by the by, of Cervantes’). ‘They would 
have been in excellent keeping with the place. For a moment, 
Isay, I hesitated about entering; but curiosity got the better 
of terror, and I resolved to visit the Bagno, a name which in 
the month of August it well merited. 

In the court-yard were walking several of the brigands who 
belonged to their monarch’s train,—his satellites; but I did 

' not stop to address them. I desired my conductor to show 





ine to the head-quarters of the general, in the interior of the| 


prison. 

| I found there a great many cells or holes, not unresembling 
dog-kennels, arched and formed in the massive walls; and, 
among the rest, the den of the Cacus. He was lying at full 
length on the floor, which might be eight or ten feet in length; 
and behind him, almost hid in shade, was crouching another 
brigand, leaning on his elbows, and stooping low. He was 
taking his siesta. This bandit was, I afterwards found, Barbone’s 
prime-minister. They were inseparable—the tiger and his 

jackal, or rather, perhaps, wolf. 
Barbone raised himself on one arm at my approach, and| 
. eyed me with all the hauteur of a prince. He was dressed like! 
the rest, in the usual uniform,—cap, jacket, and coarse trowsers. | 
He by no means corresponded in appearance with one of| 
Horace Verney’s brigands. He was a man of a middle height, | 
Corpulent in his person, with a countenance that showed no| 
_ trace of crime: his features were handsome and regular; and| 
his hair, long, black, and curly, hung over his shoulders. He! 
certainly set all Lavater’s theories at defiance. As to his head, | 
» Hleave that to the phrenologists. | 
| 








\ He seemed little inclined to enter into conversation; and, 
. fettered as he was, I should have felt as little disposed to trust 

myself in his den as in that of a bloodhound. However, per-| 
ceiving that I did not go away, and stood at the entrance, he at! 
» last had the courtesy to come forth. I, too, was inclined to| 
address him civilly, with the hope of knowing something of 
his history and character; so I said to him, 

“You are the famous Barbone, of whom I have heard so 
much, and long wished to see? 

“Gasparoni, a servirlo,” said he. 

The teply made me smile, for I doubted not he would have 
served me, if set at liberty, in his own peculiar way. 

“You smile,” said he; “perhaps you are come to mock me?”’ 
He folded his arms, and looked at me sternly. 
| “I had no such intention,” I replied. ‘You call yourself 
| Gasparoni, 1 thought your name had been Barbone?” 























would, if I had listened to him, have recounted the particulars | 
of Signor Barbone’s exploits during the seventeen years that; 


ple of contrition and penitence, bore off the youths into the| 








| 














“So they styled me,” he answered, “from the long beard 
which I formerly wore.” 

“Pray may I ask you how you happened to be taken?” 
observed inquiringly. 

“«Preso!”’ said he contemptuously; “I was never taken. Not 
all the troops in the Pontifical states could have taken me. 
None but eagles could have reached our resorts. There we 
wanted for nothing, besiege us as they might. The peasants 
were our friends, and brought us plenty of provisions. We 
annihilated party after party that they sent against us, till the 
soldiers would fight no longer. Many of them entered our 
band, which at one time consisted of nearly one hundred. But 
I got tired of that savage life. In the summer months it was 
well enough; but to brave the winter among the mountains,— 
to sleep on the snows with nothing but our mantles to shelter 
us,—to be deprived of our wives and children,—not to be able 
to dispose of our booty without great risk, so thateven money 
was often of no use to us! I could point out where many a 
napoleon and doppia d’oro is buried. And yet,” said he after 
a pause, “that life, with all its privations and miseries, is pre- 
ferable to confinement in a prison. Oh! you cannot fancy 
what the want of liberty is to us mountaineers!—to rot in a 
dungeon,—not to have the free use of our limbs!” 
clanked his chains. 

After this harangue, which he delivered with great volubility, 
he folded his arms again, a Ja Napoleon, and a gloom came over 
him. He seemed to be lost in thought. 

“You have said,” I observed, “that you were never taken. 
How then came you here?’ 

“Here!” hesaid with emphasis; “I was trepanned—betrayed! 
The Pope broke his faith; my confessor, his sacred word. I 
was promised pardon,—full pardon for myself and my brave 
brothers. We were betrayed—sold; and yet we live in hopes 
that the holy father will redeem his promise.” 

“Yes,” thought I; “if he Aad done you justice, you would 
not be here.” 

“Your name,” I said flatteringly, “is well known in Europe. 
You are the Napoleon of bandits, and worthy of being classed 
with De Cesaris.” 

“De Cesaris,”’ said he contemptuously, ‘era un miserabile! 
He took a poor painter fora prince. Ha! ha! Gasparoni would 
not have made such a blunder.” Here he laughed again with 
a consciousness of superiority. ‘The fool, too,” said he; ‘to 
allow the artist to paint his portrait!—it was like a man’s put- 
ting his name on a stiletto, and leaving it as evidence against 
himself.” 

“Perhaps,” said I, “like him, you have no objection to the 
world’s knowing something of your story. Charles de Chatillon 
has immortalized him; he is become an historical character.”’ 

“JT have no such ambition,” said he. ‘It matters little what 
the world thinks of me; but you shall have my history, if you 
have any curiosity to know it.” 

“The greatest,”’ I replied. 

“It is a short one,’’ observed the bandit. 

“TI am the son of Rinalda, better known in the Roman annals 
than] am. She was cruelly injured. Deprived of her lover, 
Peronti, whom they made a priest, she took a hatred to all 
mankind—a just one, and taught me to revenge her wrongs on 
the whole human species; brought me up to brigandage as a 


I 


Here he 


’ 


profession,—and as good a one as any other, and as honourable! 
I went very early into the mountains, and joined a band of 
brave fellows, which, on the death of their captain, I was 
unanimously chosen to command. Chosen from my merit, I 
governed them by opinion. They knew that I was brave and | 
prudent. I had many times an cppertunity of showing that I | 
had all the qualities that constitute a good general: had I com-| 
manded an army, like Napoleon, I should have been as 
invincible. Once we were besieged in the upper ranges of | 
the Abruzzi by a company of Austrians, at the time those 


maledetti tyranni d*talia had possession of Naples. We were} 





enclosed on three sides by the troops, and on the other was a 
precipice of many hundred feet, that plunged, without a shelf! 
I was at that time detached | 


or ledge of rock, into the plain. 
nature of the| 


with nine of my companions; but such was the 
erag cn which we bivouacked,—so narrow the access to it, that} 
ouly one person could mount the pass at a time. ‘This our| 
enemies knew, for they lost several men in making a recon-| 
naissance. But our provisions failed us, and we were on the | 
point of giving ourselves up, for fear of starvation, when I dis- 
covered an eayle’s eyrie, and, to the wonder of our foes, con- 
trived, by plundering it of hares and kids, to support nature for 
many days. At last the eaglets flew; and then our distress 
returned, and with it the thought of surrender. 

“I recollected, however, that opposite to where a single 
sentinel had been posted there was a chasm—a fissure—a deep 
ravine, the top of which was covered with wood; and one dark 
night, leading my little band, I crawled on hands and knees 
without being perceived, and poniarded the vidette:—he fell 


| suggested to my mind not her death,—which was a merey.— 
but the miserable fate that preceded it. I remembered the 
story of the peasant girl in the Tales of a Traveller, and shud- 
dered. 

Turning round again to that iron-visaged wretch, Geronymo, 
I said to him, 

“Have you no remorse, Geronymo, for all the murders you 
have committed?” 











without a groan! 
gers, reached the brink of the abyss. My troop eyed the gulf 
with terror. It was narrow; but at the bottom roared a moun- 
tain torrent, that from its immeasurable depth looked like a 
silver thread. I came provided with a rope, to which, when 
we dare not go down into the plain, we are in the habit of at- 
taching a basket, which we lower to the peasants for provisions; 
| to this rope I adjusted a heavy dagger, and hurled it across the 
ichasm. By good fortune, it got entangled at the first throw 
|among the brushwood, and stuck fast between two of the 
|branches. Having drawn it tight, I fastened it to a tree on our 
‘side of the ravine. My companions watched me with anxiety, 
wondering what nextI was about todo. I spoke not a word, 
but suspended myself over the abyss; and, hand over hand, 
reached the opposite bank in safety. All followed me, and 
with like success, save one, whose strength or courage failed 
him: he unhappily sunk into the boiling gulf, but he was 
dead long before he reached it; so that his sufferings were less 
than had he been taken by the Tedeschi. What a supper we 
made that night! and how soundly we slept! That night—that 
aleep repaid all our toils! 

“Great was the astonishment of our foes when they found 
we had escaped their snares; and you may by that escape form 
some notion of the pleasures of a brigand’s life. 

“But this was not the only time we were near falling into 
| the power of thesoldiery. In all my seventeen years of service 
| we were never betrayed but once. You know that one of the 
great trades in our mountains is that of Carbonari. The wood 
|is of no value but to make charcoal, which principally goes 
into the markets of Rome and Naples. We always kept on 
good terms with these gentry. One night we were incautious- 
ly—contrary to our usual practice—drinking with them, without 
having placed a single sentinel, when we found ourselves 
attacked by an armed party,—not, however, before I heard 

their arms rattling in the branches; so that we had time to seize 

lour muskets. They were much more numerous than ourselves, 
‘but they paid dear for their attack: I killed four with my own 
hand. I was wounded; but that is nothing—I am full of 
wounds: look here, and here, and here! The Carbonari fled; 
but we surprised them afterwards. Who can escape from those 
intent on revenge!—a time always comes, or soon or late. So 
with them. We retaliated—terribly retaliated; not a man 
escaped! Not that I lifted a hand against them,—none ever 
fell by Gasparoni but in action.” 

As he said this, his stature seemed to grow; and it was clear 


| that he thought himself a hero. 


| 


We then, after overcoming incredible dan- 














He waited, expecting, no 
loubt, that I should express my admiration of his exploits; but 
I remembered the last, and said to him, 
“You forget the daughter of the Englishman—her head 
” replied he. “Why 
| did he not send the ransom? He knew, or ought to have known, 
\the laws of brigands; we could not have spared her life had 
|we wished it. No; it would have been an act of injustice—of 
| gross partiality.” 
|| Here some of the brigands, who had heard his words, came 
‘up, and by their gestures gave confirmation of their general’s 
words. 
| “And who among the band,’ I inquired, “‘was the execu- 
| tioner; for, like Louis XI., I suppose you had your Tristan?’ 
He pointed to the back of the cave, and called Geronymo, 
|| the figure whom I had first observed. He came forward. 
| Son qui!”’ said the man with a hoarse guttural voice, that 
might have been mistaken for the how] of a wolf. 
| J looked at him attentively, and not without a sense of horror 
and disgust. His long and bony, yet athletic form, might have 
served as a medel for a gladiator, for the muscles protruded 
like one of Michael Angelo’s anatomical figures: his cadaverous 
sallow countenance pale with crime,—his eyes deep sunk, and 
overhung by thick bushy eyebrows, and emitting a gloomy 
light as within caverns,—his thin and straight upper lip, with 
the lower undcrhung like that of a dog-fish, fitted him well for 
the bourreau of Signor Gasparoni. 
“So you were the executioner of the Englishman’s daughter, 
sronymo, ch?” I inquired, 








“(Juesto Inglese era un impertinente, 





| Ge 
| Si, signor,’”’ said he, with a grin of satisfaction, that be- 
trayed a pride cf office, and a superiority over his fellows. 

** Era molto bella!” observed one of the bandits behind me. 

| J locked over my shculder. The wretch who spoke was a 
little corpulent man, and reminded me of one of Rubens’ satyrs. 


| There was a most revolting leer on his countenance, which 
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“Remorse!” he replied, as though he did not understand 
the meaning of the word: “ought not a good soldier to obey 


the word of command? Whenever the captain said ‘2mazza!” 
amazzava.”’ 

“‘Avete amazzato molte?” 1 asked. 

“Si, signor, moltissime,” he replied, with the greatest non- 
chalance. His eye lighted up, as he spoke, with a gloomy 
joy. 

I turned from him as from a basilisk, and almost thought I 
heard the death-rattle of one of his victims. 

As I was about to leave the Bagno, I met a capuchin, their 
confessor. It was the same who had persuaded Gasparoni to 
deliver himself up to the Roman authorities. I took him aside, 
and entered into conversation with him. Ife was a man ad- 


vanced in age, and of a physiognomy such as I have observed 


to be common to almostall ecclesiastics in Italy,-——heavy, dull, | 


and unmeaning. 
band were very religious, and went regularly to mass and con- 
He added, that he had petitioned the holy father for 
their liberation, and that he had no doubt, if released, that they 
would now make good subjects. 

“The Pope,” I observed, “knows them too well by past 
experience to trust such wretches at large again.” 

What tales might not this man reveal! but I found he was 
disinclined to be communicative, aud in a hurry to commence 


fession. 


his duties. I wished him therefore a buon giorno. 


He told me that Gasparoni and most of his | 





When we have voluntarily shut ourselves up in a Bagno} 
with its unhappy inmates, it seems as though the return to| 
liberty was interdicted to us,—that we are the victims to some 
snare, and that the iron gates of the prison are actually closed | 
on us for ever. But amoment’s reflection dissipates the fearful 
illusion, and we abandon ourselves, as Lucretius describes} 
those who behold a storm ata distance, to the pleasure derived | 
from our own security; or as we do when leaning over the} 
parapet of aprecipice. But, at the same time, I rushed through | 
the open doors like a captive on being delivered from his chains, | 
and, having emerged from the gloomy gateway, breathed more 
freely, inhaled with a new delight the sea-breeze, and stood 
watching the sun sink slowly through the vaporous atmosphere 
Then I re- 
turned to my inn, reflecting that I had perhaps just seen the 
last of the bandits. And yet the scene I had witnessed left no 
impression behind it such as I had expected; it furnished no 


till it had totally disappeared below the waters. 


stores to feed the imagination or to awaken the enthusiasm of 
art. ‘The poetry of banditizm has perished in the citadel of| 
Civita Vecchia. 





THE OPERA AT TAVANA. 
Extract of a letter to the Editor of the Purlour Review. 





“Tam happy to inform you that the Italian Opera—el Thea-| 
tro principal—is at present in high favour with the public. | 
The most distinguished artists are Signora Teresina Rossi 
(soprano) and Signora Clorinda Pantanelli (contralto) who vie| 


. . . . | 
with each other for the first rank in public admiration. In| 





less than four months five operas have been perfcrmed, viz: 
Otello (Pantanelli protagonista) 1 Capuleti e Montecchi, Semi- 
ramide, Chiara di Rosemberg, and Faust, by Donizetti. In 
the last Signora Rossi won new laurels, and confirmed herself, 
in the opinion of that public who have listened to her with de- 
light for two years. Before the introduction of this new and 
beautiful opera, in which Signora Teresina Rossi had the prin- 
cipal part, the Capuleti e Montecchi and Chiara di Rosemberg 
were performed alternately, and we can say with truth that 
more perfect harmony was never heard than in the duets of 
Rossi and Pantanelli. The opera of Faust, which was per- 
formed at the end of 1837, was a successful conclusion of the 
old year, and a good augur for the new. 

The opera of Faust has been repeated to an enthusiastic au- 
dience. Many of the songs were highly admired; the cavatina 
of the second act sung by Rossi, was encored with the most 
rapturous acclamation. Pantanclli was highly applauded in 
her aria, and inthe duet with Rossi. Valtellina (Constantino) 
was well received in a duet with Rossi, and weuld have 
gained more applause in the grand aria of the second act, had 
her style harmonized more with the dignity of the character. 

Candi (Massimiliano) executed a beautiful introduction. 

Signor Villiarino has performed the difficult part of director 
of the opera to general satisfaction, and has spared no expense 
to please the public, particularly in the opera of Faust, which 
for the magnificence and beauty of dresses, decorations, ete., 
may be compared with the grand operas performed in the first 
theatres of Italy.” 





There are some passages in an opera which we could wish 
expunged, and others that dispose us to wish it all over, the 
fault is in the subject and action; neither affects. 
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ADDRESS TO AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 


And thou hast walked about, (how strange a story!) 

In Thebes’ streets three thousand years ago; * 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 

And time had not begun to overthrow 

Those Temple-places, and piles stupendous, 

Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 


Speak! for thou long enough hast acted dummy; 
Thou hast a tongue, come let us hear its tune; 
Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above ground, Mummy! 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon; 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 

But with thy bones and flesh and limbs and features. 


Tell us, for doubtless thou canst recollect, 

To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame? 
Was Cheops of Cheprenes architect 

Of either pyramid that bears his name? 

Is Pompey’s Pillar really a misnomer? 

Ilad Thebes a hundred gates as sung by Homer? 


Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden 

By oath to tell the mysteries of thy trade. 

Then say, what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon’s statue, which at sunrise played? 
Perhaps thou wert a priest, and hast been dealing 


In human blood and horrors past revealing. 


Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat, 
Has hab-a-nabbled with Pharaoh glass to glass; 
Or dropped a half-penny in Homer’s hat, 

Or doffed thine own to let queen Dido pass, 

Or held by Solomon’s own invitation 

A torch at the great temple’s dedication. 


I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 
Ilas any Roman soldier mauled or nuckled, 
For thou wert dead and buried and embalmed 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled! 
Antiquity appears to have begun, 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 


Thou couldst develope if that withered tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen, 
How the world looked when it was fresh and young, 
And the great deluge had left it green: 

Or wus it then so old that History’s pages 

Contained no record of its early ages? 


Still silent, incommunicative elf, 

Art sworn to secrecy? then keep thy vows, 

But pray thee tell us something of thyself; 

Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house; 

Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered 

What thou hast seen, what strange adventures numbered? 


Since first thy form was in this box extended 

We have above ground seen some strange mutations; 
The Roman empire has begun and ended; 

New worlds have risen; we have lost old nations; 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 


Didst thou not hear the pother o’er thy head, 

When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
Marched armies o’er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apes, Isis, 

And shook the pyramids with fear and wonder 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder? 


If the tomb’s secrets may not be confessed, 

The nature of thy private life unfold, 

A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 

And tears adown that dusty cheek have rolled. 

Have children climbed those knees and kissed that face? 
What was thy name and station, age and race? 


Statue of no flesh—immortal of the dead! 

Imperishable type of evanescence! 

Posthumous man who quittest thy narrow bed 

And standest undecayed within our presence, 

Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee withits warning. 


Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
If its undying guest be lost forever; 
O let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 
In living virtue, that when both must sever 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 
Roscoe. 


TIT FOR TAT. 

A student in one of the universities sent to another to boy. 
row a certain book. “I never lend my books out,” said he, 
‘shut if the gentleman chooses to come to my chambers, he 
may make use of it as long ashe pleases.” A few days afte, 
he that had refused the book, sent to the other to borrow a pair 
of bellows. “I never lend my bellows out,” says the other, 
“but if the gentleman chooses to come to my chambers, he may 
make use of them as long as he pleases.” 








LA PERGOLA. 


La Pergola is the finest theatre in Florence. The interior 
is spacious, and the proportions of its dimensions are advan. 
tageous to the sounds of the voice. The six rows of boxes 
are ornamented in front with draperies of rich and variously 
coloured stuffs. In an arch, at a considerable distance aboye 
the orchestra, there is an opening through which appears sue- 
cessively a series of Roman figures, to indicate the hour ren. 
dered apparent by means of an interior light. Immediately 
above the principal box of the sovereign, rises a gilt cross, of 
about three feet in height. The orchestra is numerous and 
brilliant. ‘The seats in the pit are occupied both by men and 
| women, The boxes are sufficiently capacious to contain large 
| parties, who, during the performance, are usually engaged in 
| conversation, which is seldom interrupted, except by the 
| beauty of a particular air. The perpetual buzz of the dia 
| logues he!d in the boxes, the immoderate bursts of laughter, 





1] 


} the ciapping of hands, and other noises, so greatly incommode 
the persons in the pit, as nearly to destroy the pleasure for 
| which they visit the theatre. The actors not unfrequently 
laugh and make signs to the persons among the audience; and 
such of them as are not singing, converse, while on the stage, 
with their friends and companions behind the side scenes: 


i 1ave even been seen standing close to one of the stage 
they have even been seen standing close t f the stag 


boxes engaged in eating and drinking; while some of the 
female vocalists were amusing themselves with adroitly 
catching oranges thrown to them from the upper tier of boxes, 





RUSSIAN MUSIC. 

The traveller, Stablin, who resided a long time among the 
Russians, and who studied the nature of their national music, 
gives us on this subject the following information:— 

“The music that generally prevails among the common 
people in Russia, from the Duna to the Annur and the Frozen 
Ocean, consists in one species of simple melody; which, how- 
ever, admits of infinite variation, according to the ability of 
the singer, or the different customs of the several provinces in 
that extensive empire. ‘The words of the songs are mostly in 
prose, and often extempore, as the recollection or invention of 
the singer may dictate: sometimes they consist of an ancient 
legend, sometimes of the history of an enormous giant, an 
amatory declaration, a dialogue between a lover and his mis | 
tress, some murderous tale, or the description of a beautiful 
‘girl: at other times, the articulations with which they accom- 
|| pany their airs are mere letters or syllables, borrowed from 
| some old accidence, metrically arranged, but seldom in rhyme. 
Not unfrequently, the subject of the song alludes to the for 
1 mer adventures of the singer, or to his present situation; and 
|| the peasantry will adapt the topics of their common discourse, 
||and their disputes with each other, to the general melody of 
| the country, which altogether produces an extraordinary eflect, 
‘and would lead a stranger to suppose that they chaunt their 
common communications. 
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| APHORISMS. 


BY LA BRUYERE. 

A fool reads a book, and understands nothing in it; a whit 
ling reads it, he fancies he is presently master of it all without 
|exception; a man of discernment sometimes does not compre 
jhend it entirely, he distinguishes what is clear from what is 
obscure, whilst the beaux esprits will have those passages dark 
! which are not, and affect not to understand what is really it 
|| telligible. 








| 
| 
| 
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| The critics, or such as would be thought so, assume the de 
|| cision at all public shews; they canton and divide themselves 
|| into parties, both sides warm in an intcrest opposite to that o F 
} the public or equity, admiring only such a poem, or such 3 
1 piece of music, and damning all other: these obstinate prejt” 
| dices injure the reputation of their own cabal by their outra 
|| geous injustice and partiality. ‘These savages discourage the 
| poets and musicians, by a thousand oppositions, and retard the 
progress of arts and sciences, depriving several masters of the 
advantages resulting from emulation, and the world of mavj 
) excellent performances. 
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